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ARCHAEOLOGY AND MOTION PICTURES 


By Epcar J. BANKS 


T seems like a long step from archae- 
ology, the study of the most 
ancient activities of man, to the 

motion picture, one of the most recent 
of modern scientific inventions, but 
the step is very short. The one aim of 
the motion picture producers of the 
past has been to amuse the people, to 
present them with something sensa- 
tional, spectacular, or with anything 
which would draw the masses to the 
theaters and relieve them of their 
money. Recently a different type of 
picture has been demanded, if not by 
the masses themselves, at least by those 
who see in the motion picture one of the 
most powerful of educational factors. 
The producer has come to realize that 
if he would continue to reap the harvest 
which has been his in the past, he must 
make pictures of another type, and 
therefore he has been seeking the world 
over for material. He is now turning to 
history, to geography, to every branch 
of science, even to the Bible, for ma- 
terial. It is the effort of one company 
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to film the Bible stories, which is re- 
sponsible for this article. I refer to 
Sacred Films, Incorporated, of Bur- 
bank, California, with which I am 
associated for no other reason than 
because I have given my life to the 
study of Oriental Archaeology. 

A word about this company may not 
be amiss, for it is one of the first to 
produce a higher type of picture which 
is meeting the demands of the severest 
critic. Its purpose is to elevate the 
motion picture world, rather than to 
reap great financial returns. It is not 
a stock selling proposition; it has no 
stock for sale. It advertises no “‘stars,”’ 
and yet it employs them. The name 
of no actor is given to the public, none 
can hope for film fame. The names of 
the president and directors are known 
to but few. At the present moment 
every man on its staff is a college man, 
and they are all working together to 
make pictures which are technically, 
artistically, dramatically, historically, 
and archaeologically correct, pictures 








The marriage of Abraham and Sarah at Ur of the Chaldees. 


so clean that no parent can object to 
sending his child to see them. And the 
material for these pictures is taken from 
the beautiful old dramatic stories of 
the Bible. 

The story of how I became associated 
with this work may best illustrate 
the need of the archaeologist in the 
motion picture world. Our president 
is a clergyman. I knew him thirty 
years ago when as students we used 
to sit side by side in Memorial Hall at 
Harvard. One day a year or more ago 
he was talking with his director about 
filming the story of Abraham. The 
director supposed that as the president 
was a clergyman he should be familiar 


with all the details of life among the 
Ancients, and he asked: 

“How did Sarah dress her hair?”’ 

The president knit his brows and 
repeated the question to himself. His 
thoughts then turned to his Harvard 
days and to the young archaeologist 
who used to bore him with details such 
as this, and he replied: 

“T don’t know how Sarah did dress 
her hair, but I know of some one who 
does.”’ 

It was then that I received a tele- 
gram to come to California to tell how 
Sarah dressed her hair, and to answer 
a million other similar questions which 
my excavations among the ruins of the 
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In the market place at Ur of the Chaldees. 


cities of Abraham’s land and time had 
taught me to answer. Thus the value 
of archaeological work in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures becomes ap- 
parent, if the details of these pictures 
pretends to accuracy. 

And it is the accuracy of the details 
which makes the pictures of historical 
and educational value. This may be 
illustrated by studying the pictures 
which are supposed to have an his- 
torical background. One of my duties 
has been to see such pictures on the 
screen for the purpose of criticism. In 
one of the largest of the New York 
theaters there was presented a picture 
in which the heroine was a legendary 
queen, one of the many wives of King 
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Solomon. The queen is supposed to 
have lived in an inland city of Southern 
Arabia, but in the picture her home was 
placed on the sea coast of Persia. She 
was given a name far less picturesque 
than the one tradition says she bore. 
She was clad in a costume resembling a 
late Paris creation. She was made to 
drive in a chariot, over the desert where 
the only possible means of locomotion 
was the camel. Indeed, she even won 
a chariot race at a time before chariots 
existed in her part of the world. Solo- 
mon, to whom she was married, lived 
in a palace whose walls were decorated 
with figures of lions copied from the 
walls of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace in 
Babylon. And to add to the inac- 














The Temple of the moon god Sin at Ur of the Chaldees. 


curacies of the picture, in one scene 
Solomon was made a contemporary 
with Darius, and in another with 
Julius Caesar. It is not surprising then 
that the picture failed to appeal to the 
educated public, and lost money for the 
producers. 

The accuracy of the details of the 
picture is absolutely essential if the 
picture is to be of any historical value, 
for false teaching is worth less than 
nothing. Upon becoming associated 
with Sacred Films another of my duties 
was to reconstruct the Babylonian city 
of Ur of the Chaldees, where Abraham 
was born, the temple, the gods, the 
streets, the market place, the homes, 
the furnishing of the houses, the 


schools, the costumes of the various 
classes of people, the toys of the chil- 
dren, and scores of other things which 
should appear. 

To reconstruct the walls and the plan 
of the city was:a simple matter, for in 
1853 Mr. Taylor made a survey of the 
ruins and drew their plan, and some 
years ago I visited the mounds and 
verified them. The position which the 
temple occupied in the space between 
the canal and the northern gate of the 
city was also easy to determine, for 
the ruin of the temple still rises seventy 
feet above the surrounding plain. Two 
of its three stages are still standing, 
and the third with its shrine was easy 
to reconstruct. The statues which 
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Abraham in the shrine at the summit of the temple of the moon god Sin at Ur of the Chaldees. 


adorned it have never been recovered, 
but they were similar to the statues 
found in the ruins of the neighboring 
cities of that age. From them they 
were reproduced and placed upon the 
platforms of the stages. The statue of 
the moon god Sin, the deity of Ur, which 
stood in the shrine on the summit, was 
not difficult to reconstruct, for its like- 
ness is engraved on scores of seal 
cylinders; the costumes of the god and 
of his priests are known. 

The ruins show that the streets of 
Ur were very narrow. The houses were 
of sun dried bricks, with but a single 
chamber. The only ancient Babylo- 
nian house ever discovered with roof 
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intact was at Ur. It was flat; others 
sometimes bore a low dome. ‘The 
furnishings in the houses are known 
from the sculptures,—a couch of clay 
bricks covered with a reed mat, a stone 
mill for grinding the grain, a loom for 
weaving the cloth, a clay pot-like oven 
for baking the bread, a few earthen 
pots, a sea shell or two to serve as 
lamps in which olive oil was burned, a 
little niche in the wall for a miniature 
statue of the local god, a large water 
jar to serve as a filter, a few agricul- 
tural implements of copper, and the 
furnishings were complete. 

The market place consisted of small 
booths open to the street, with the 
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floor of clay raised a couple of feet 
about the ground. On the platform 
the merchant squatted, offering his 
goods for sale. We know the produce 
of the country during the days of Abra- 
ham, and therefore we know the mer- 
chandise in the shops. There was the 
vegetable market with its stock of dates, 
figs, pomegranates, melons, onions, 
garlic, pumpkins and cucumbers, bar- 
ley, wheat, maize, and lentils, and piles 
of liquorice roots from which a sweet 
drink was made. In the weapon shop 
were short handled copper spears, 
curved knives, bows with copper tip- 
ped arrows, slings with balls of burned 
clay and of stone, and various agricul- 
tural implements of copper. There 


In the streets of Babylon at the time of Hammurabi. 


’ 
en, 


were booths filled with bright colored 
clothing, and probably in the rear were 
looms with which the merchant spent 
his leisure moments making cloth for 
the trade. The garments were made of 
wool, flax, cotton, camel and goat hair, 
and of the skins of animals. From the 
ceiling of the meat market were sus- 
pended the carcasses of sheep, goats, the 
water buffalo and sometimes the camel. 
The jewelry booth was a busy place, for 
the women were then fond of jewelry 
as in every other age. The jeweler, 
with his little forge and anvil, shaped 
the silver, gold and copper into ear 
rings, nose rings, finger rings, bracelets, 
armlets, and anklets, with which he set 
beads of mother of pearl, lapis lazuli, 
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In the court of Hammurabi, king of Babylon, about 2200 B. C. Note the huge diorite stele on which is inscribed 


the Code of Laws of Hammurabi. 


carnelian and agate. Still more in- 
teresting was the booth where the en- 
graver, with his lathe, which he prob- 
ably manipulated with his toes, turned 
out beautiful beads of various stones, 
and the seal cylinders, which he en- 
graved with the greatest care. There 
was the copper booth, from which the 
deafening din of the beating of the pots 
and implements, from early morning 
till late at night, penetrated to every 
part of the town. And there was the 
potter’s booth with its primitive wheel, 
turned by hand, upon which were 
formed jars with shapes as graceful as 
the best Greek potter ever produced. 
The school at Ur was at the base of 
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This scene is from the sixth great story of the Bible, ‘‘The Migration.” 


the temple tower. There, in the shade 
of a date palm, on the edge of the canal, 
the teacher, an aged temple priest, 
squatted on a reed mat spread on the 
ground. About him were his pupils, 
all nearly naked boys, squatting cross- 
legged about him. Among them was a 
little pile of clay, a small jug of water, 
and an oven for burning the tablets. 
The priest taught his pupils to shape 
the clay tablets, and then with a 
square wooden writing stylus, to stamp 
upon them the little groups of wedges 
which formed their written language. 
When the tablets were inscribed and cor- 
rected by the master, they were placed in 
the oven to burn, or in the sun to dry. 














Street life resembled that of a 
modern Arab town where European in- 
fluence has not yet spread. The streets 
were thronged with people, for in the 
ancient Orient everybody lived in the 
streets; the houses were little more than 
sleeping places. The men were squat- 
ting at the edges of the booth, or wan- 
dering aimlessly about. There were 
water carriers with goat skins filled with 
water to sell. Women with the water 
pots supported on their shoulders, pur- 
chasers going from booth to booth 
haggling vociferously over the price of 
the wares, the wealthy nobleman pom- 
pously walking along, poking with his 
staff the people aside to make the path 
before him clear, the priest with the 
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Abraham's migrating party in the city gate at Haran. 


skin-clad 


the 
desert dweller who had wandered in, 
boys almost nude playing games which 
we call modern, and caravans of don- 
keys and camels bearing the goods from 


picturesque costume, 


other cities. The horse had not at that 
time been domesticated in Babylonia. 

Such was the city in which Abraham 
lived. Abraham we are told, belonged 
to a priestly family; his father Terah is 
said to have been a maker of idols. If 
this is true, then it is easy to picture 
the costume which Abraham wore, for 
it must have been of the pattern repre- 
sented upon the statues of the priests of 
that period. His outer garment was a 
long tunic, with short sleeves, and with 
fringe winding spirally about it. His 
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feet were clad with sandals. His head 
was usually bare excepting for the long 
hair, but when in the desert he wore a 
headdress similar to that used by the 
modern desert Arabs. Nor did he 
despise jewelry, for if he followed the 
customs of the times, he wore a copper 
ring upon his thumb, an engraved seal 
cylinder suspended on a string about 
his neck, and possibly a large copper 
anklet. 

Sarah, whom he married, was his 
half sister, the daughter of Terah by 
another wife, and therefore she was of 
his own social standing. Her garment 
was similar to his, but low cut in the 
neck, and with a greater amount of 
fringe. She too wore sandals. But 
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The home of Abraham in the city of Haran while on the way to Canaan. 


how did Sarah dress her hair? The 
answer is simple. The statue of a 
female found at Telloh, or a figure of a 
female sculptured upon a boat-shaped 
vase from Bisinya, both of which 
objects come from about her time, 
assure us that she did it up in a Psyche 
knot in the back, and held in place 
with a wide bandeau. If she followed 
the customs of the time she had a cop- 
per hair pin six inches long, rings in her 
ears, and possibly in her nose, rings on 
her fingers and wrists and arms and 
ankles. A long string of lapis lazuli or 
carnelian beads were about her neck. 
Nor did she despise rouge to redden her 
cheeks and lips, and kohl to darken her 
eyelashes, for little vases containing 

















At Haran, Lot’s wife gives the child of her husband’s servant to the sacrificial priest while Lot protests in vain. 
Note the conical roofs of the houses of Haran. 


these cosmetics are found in the graves 
of the women of the period. 

We think of Abraham as the father of 
the Hebrews, but there was a time in 
his early life when his religion was that 
of the Babylonians. Then in the wall 
of his house was a little niche in which 
stood a small clay grotesque god, and 
before it a miniature clay altar, and 
Abraham, when a boy, used to place 
upon the altar small bits of food to 
persuade the god to keep the evil spirits 
from entering his home. At certain 
times he went to the temple to present 
his larger offerings upon the altar, a 
kid, or a lamb, before the great horned 
Moon-god in the shrine at the summit. 


Human sacrifice was not uncommon in 
Ur in his day, and probably more than 
once he saw the temple priest climbing 
to the shrine bearing an infant to be 
slain and burned upon the altar, for in 
return for such a sacrifice the moon-god 
would give peace and prosperity to all 
the people. 

From the sculptures and inscriptions 
we may learn almost every detail of life 
in ancient Ur, but of the marriage 
ceremony we know very little. Mar- 
riage in those days was merely a busi- 
ness transaction. A certain amount of 
money, agreed upon after long bargain- 
ing, was paid to the bride’s mother, and 
kept for her support in case of divorce 
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or widowhood. Probably the marriage 
ceremony resembled that later em- 
ployed by the Hebrews, and Abraham 
and Sarah, escorted by their friends, 
met beneath a canopy in the public 
square. There Abraham placed over 
his bride a large veil, completely con- 
cealing her, to symbolize that she be- 
longed to him alone, and that he was 
her protector. The canopy, with the 
bridal pair beneath it, was borne along 
the street, accompanied with music and 
dancing and the clapping of hands, to 
the newly established home, and there 
in the privacy of the home the groom 
removed the veil. 

Abraham, the first of the Hebrews, 
migrated from Ur to Haran, taking his 
people with him. The migrating party 
passed Babylon at the time when the 
great Hammurabi was on his throne, 
and there undoubtedly he saw the 
great stone code of laws. 

At Haran, Terah, the father of 
Abraham, died, and he was buried just 


outside the city. His body was laid on 
the level ground prepared for it, and 
about it was built a little house-like 
tomb of sun-dried bricks. Scores of 
those tombs in which the dead of 
Abraham’s time were buried have been 
found. After the death of Terah the 
family continued on towards Canaan, 
and in time became the Hebrew nation. 

Such are the archaeological data, 
gathered from the ruins of the cities‘of 
Abraham’s time, and employed in pro- 
ducing the picture portraying his life 
in the Babylonian city of Ur. Careful 
research by men trained in the science 
of archaeology, infinite patience as 
to the accuracy of details, a careful 
selection of types resembling the types 
to be portrayed,—these are the things 
which will make the historical film of 
educational value, and these are pre- 
cisely the things which the producers 
of the past, in their quest for sensa- 
tionalism, have neglected. 

Sacred Films Corporation, Hollywood, California. 


BALLADE OF SAPPHO’S FAME 


By Grorce Horton 


Oh, who was lord of Lesbos’ isle 

When Sappho sang for many a year, 
And great Apollo’s self the while, 
Ceased from the Lyre and bent to hear? 
The titles to his heart so near, 

His lineage, who can now repeat? 

Yet she escaped oblivion drear 

Who said that love is ‘‘bitter-sweet.” 


And who by wealth or selfish guile 

Became the island’s proudest peer ? 

What siren with voluptuous wile 

Was potent at the royal ear? 

Who gained renown with sword and spear? 
Their fame is dust beneath the feet 

Of Time, and she alone is dear 

Who said that love is “bitter-sweet.” 
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Our joy is sadder than the smile 

Of grief that cannot shed a tear; 

Our lives are like a little mile 
Marked on the orbit of a sphere; 
The wisdom that we most revere 

Is mixed with folly and defeat: 

Her laurel never can grow sere 

Who said that love is “‘bitter-sweet.” 


Envoi 


From out that pallid atmosphere 

Where dawn and darkness vaguely meet, 
Comes but her lark-note cool and clear 
Who said that love is “bitter-sweet.” 
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“Ask and it Shall be Given Thee’’—Scene from “ Pilgrimage Play, Life of the Christ,’’ Third Annual Season, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











THE PILGRIMAGE PLAY AT HOLLYWOOD, 
~ CALIFORNIA 


By HARVEY 


ITH its mellow traditions as to 

religious ecstacies and its fami- 

liarity with the story of Christ 
told in The Stations of the Cross and 
in many a Praesaepe at Christmas time 
in the old monasteries and missions— 
which have given a background, as well 
as an architecture and even furniture 
to the country as well as the Coast—it 
is the most natural thing in the wide 
world that Los Angeles, the City of the 
Angels, should have come to the sup- 
port of the Pilgrimage Play. For this is 
the story of the Life of Christ as most 
reverently, and what is of great moment 
most beautifully and artistically, ar- 
ranged and produced by Mrs. Christine 
Wetherill Stevenson in the E] Camino 
Real (The King’s Highway) Canyon 
at Hollywood, and it is deserving of 
mention that the third year of its pro- 
duction, the first under municipal sub- 
vention, has proved in every way a 
triumph for the play and the idea back 
of it. For it has been a triumph to 
present a spectacle with great actors 
having a national and an international 
reputation taking the leading rdéles at a 
monetary sacrifice, and to carry on an 
enterprise as complicated and calling 
for as great an artistry and as perfect a 
technique in stage setting as the most 
famous of grand opera performances, 
for eight weeks from July Tenth on 
with forty-eight performances, and with 
over one hundred and fifty employees, 
including one hundred and six inter- 
preters, eighty-four of whom had speak- 
ing roles! And that the play has suc- 
ceeded in giving the impression in- 
tended by the producer and all her 
associates has been proved again and 
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M. Watts 


again during this memorable eight 
weeks, not only by the effect of the play 
on the audience, but on the very actors 
themselves, who have carried on the 
work not only in the manner of the 
stage at its best, but also as if they were 
engaged in doing that thing that Wag- 
ner sought for in an ideal interpretation 
of Parsifal as a “consecrated festival 
play.” 

Nothing could be more ideal for 
what is after all a Passion Play than 
the abrupt  brush-covered canyon, 
flower-strewn in season, with the rocky 
masses of the more arid upper slopes 
towering above the theatre and becom- 
ing a part of the stage setting, for it is 
Palestine, the Palestine of Gethsemane, 
of Bethany, of Bethlehem and, above 
all, of sun-burnt and hill-girt Jerusalem 
in all its essentials of color and form. 
This, in itself, differentiates the Pil- 
grimage Play at Hollywood from the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau and at 
other places, where it has been given as 
an edifying religious spectacle in con- 
nection with educational and ecclesias- 
tical institutions. 

There have been religious precedents 
for this play in the Southwest, on the 
Coast and in’ Mexico and the more 
secular precedents are the splendid 
things that the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco has produced in connection 
with its High-Jinks in the Red-Wood 
forests of upper California. But the 
immediate and particular interpreta- 
tion grew entirely out of Mrs. Steven- 
son’s devotion to the higher aspects of 
the drama in the United States, by 
which she, as a Philadelphian and as 
the founder of its Art Alliance, is known 














Salome Before Herod—‘‘I will give thee half my Kingdom; let this Prophet live.’’ Scene from “‘ Pilgrimage Play, 
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Life of the Christ,’’ Los Angeles, Calif. 


all over the country for her enthusiastic 
belief in and support of men like Walter 
Hampden and plays of the most spirit- 
ual character, which devotion not only 
finally led her to the Pacific Coast, 
which she felt would be sympathetic 
to her artistic ideas and ideals, but 
brought it about that she made up her 
mind to devote her life tothe production 
of great open air dramas that have 
spiritual “healing in their wings.”’ 
Briefly, Mrs. Stevenson amazed and 
conquered her Los Angeles public with 
an initial interpretation in the open 
of the “Light of Asia’’ several years 
ago. And it is on the boards that there 
may be a revival of this “Light of 
Asia,’ on a greater scale and carrying 


a message of more signal importance, 
in the way of an interpretation which 
will not only tell America what is 
artistically possible over here through 
the co-operation of gifted people, but 
will be seen and heard in Europe, as 
well. Following the success of the 
“Light of Asia’? Mrs. Stevenson, in- 
spired by a text from Isaiah, ‘To give 
beauty for ashes; the oil of joy for 
mourning; the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness,’’ set out in the 
most thoroughly reverential manner to 
write an open air sacred drama entitled 
“The Pilgrimage Play.’ It differs 
from the more familiar form of the 
Passion Play as shown at Oberam- 
mergau and elsewhere in that it pre- 
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Mary Anointing the Feet of Jesus—Scene from ‘“‘ Pilgrimage Play, Life of the Christ,’’ Third Annual Season 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


sents only the living and the resur- 
rected Christ, omitting the scenes at 
Calvary. But, otherwise, the two 
sections of five scenes each beginning 
with the prophecy in which the organ 
and song and a splendid system of light- 
ing add to the impressive effect, the 
Life of Christ is unrolled from Bethle- 
hem to Jerusalem and the tomb outside 
the gates, in a series of stage pictures 
which recall all the beauty of Biblical 
scenes as interpreted by the great 
artists of the Renaissance enhanced by 
all the perfected lighting effects that 
modern stage-craft in the open makes 
so easily possible. 

These scenes which reached several 
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great climaxes, such as the revels at the 
Court of Herod, introduced for the first 
time this year, and, particularly for the 
very height of all that was emotional 
and pictorial, the Last Supper, follow- 
ing Da Vinci, in which for truth and 
beauty and bewildering effect they set 
a standard, carry one to the Garden of 
Gethsemane, to a high mountain near 
Capernaum, to Bethany and to streets 
and palaces in Jerusalem, and to the 
final judgment of Pilate. And then 
comes the scene of the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, the last being 
handled in an extraordinary manner in 
lighting effects, being viewed dramati- 
cally as an “Epilogue of Promise’’ to 











‘“Thy Sins are Forgiven Thee’’—Scene fromr‘‘ The Pilgrimage Play, Life of the Christ.’ 


Now playing, third 


annual season nightly, Sundays excepted, Pilgrimage Amphitheatre, Los Angeles, Calif. 


the world in which music and song 
played their part in bringing the drama 
to a sort of transfigured close. 

The very approach to the theatre 
itself, set in the Canyon, with an 
entrance in the shape of a double tur- 
reted oriental structure with castel- 
lated effects and crenelated parapets 
very like the structures one sees in and 
about the cities of Palestine, and 
reached by a rocky path, puts you in 
the mood to feel you are not only in a 
holy land but the Holy Land. The 
seating arrangement, like the Greek 
theatre in character but not semi- 
circular, is based on a rectangle with 
the area wedge-shaped narrowing to- 
ward the stage. This is a simple rocky 


platform the outward bound of the 
natural slopes which form the perma- 
nent setting for the play. As built the 
enclosure accommodates twelve hun- 
dred spectators. And it is the money 
from these, with the subvention of ten 
thousand dollars given by Los Angeles 
for five years, beginning with this 
year, and with moneys given by the 
friends of the production that the ex- 
penses of the play are met. For de- 
spite all efforts to keep costs down the 
spectacle adds up a total of five thou- 
sand dollars a week for production. It 
is produced, however, by The Pilgrim- 
age Play Association on a non-profit 
basis and should there be any income 
above the yearly costs and the obliga- 
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“This do in Remembrance of Me’’—Scene from “ Pilgrimage Play, Life of the Christ,’’ Los Angeles, Calif. 


tions undertaken in order to put the 
production on a high level, it is turned 
over to a revolving fund for the im- 
provement of the production and its 
perpetuation. 

That under such exigent circum- 
stances those co-operating in the pro- 
duction this year, which follows the 
two years during which Mrs. Stevenson 
produced The Pilgrimage Play without 
the official backing of Los Angeles, have 
fallen into the spirit of the play is not 
the least remarkable thing about this 
American Passion Play. For of the 
leading character Henry Herbert, the 
well-known English actor famous for 
his creation of the “Wayfarer”’ in the 
religious play of that name and as 
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“John Ferguson” in the well-known 
Broadway success, who took the part 
of “Christ,” it was said that he prac- 
tically lived on the stage and in the 
surroundings of the theatre as if he 
were really in Palestine, so that in some 
of his most moving scenes the natural- 
istic intensity of his portrayal was of 
the most poignant character and moved 
his audience to tears. 

The fine attitude of the stage folk 
toward the play is shown in the number 
of conspicuous actors and actresses 
with Broadway successes to their credit 
who took part with extraordinary in- 
dividual success in the leading rdles. 
After the study of Christ by Herbert 
it is agreed that Helen Freeman, from 
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the Theatre Guild of New York, as 
“Mary Magdalene” achieved remark- 
able personal triumph, while Aldis 
Bartlett, one of the best known of the 
New York actors, as “ Herod,’’ made a 
great impression in the court scene, and 
Charles James, as “John The Baptist,”’ 
brought his Ben Greet experiences to 
win him new fame, and Jerome Colla- 
more, as “ John, the Beloved Disciple ’”’ ; 
Charles L. Newton, as ‘‘Pilate’’; Bertha 
Fiske, as “ Herodias’’ and Nancy Jack- 
son, as “Salome’’; Rosamond Joy- 
zelle, as the “ Mother of Jesus’’; Aimee 
Toriani, as “ Martha’’; William Ray- 
mond, as “ Peter’; Forrest Seabury, as 
“Judas,” all contributed to the ex- 
traordinary devotional and _ histrionic 
success in an ensemble which included 
also actors such as Boyd Irwin, Lena 
D. Carrara, and producers, directors 
and stage managers such as Wharton 
James and Harold Matthews. 





The devotion of all these interpreters 
is universally admitted and as a con- 
sequence the third year of the “‘great 
adventure’ ended with the realization 
that something had been done toward 
advancing the drama in America in a 
way that could only be done, perhaps, in 
California, which not only gives the 
scenic background, but the atmosphere 
on the part of the producers and the 
audience which is so necessary for the 
success of such an undertaking. That 
“The Pilgrimage Play’’ has fully met 
the promise of the first two years and 
justified its endorsement by leading 
clergymen and prelates, and actors and 
educators, and by the Los Angeles 
public and visitors from all over the 
country, and from Europe too, is the 
verdict passed on the interpretation of 
1922 which has now become history.* 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SISTINE MADONNA 


By WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD 


Other madonnas seem to say, 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord”; but she, 
Dove-like in sweetness and humility, 
Has caught the words of wonder day by day, 


And kept them in her heart. 


Look as we may, 


The mother is yet more a child than he 
Who nestles to her. In his eyes we see 
The prophesy of lightnings that will play 
About the temple courts, the conqueror 
Traveling in the greatness of his strength,— 
But in her eyes only the love unsleeping 
Wherewith, all times, he will be waited for, 


Which, as the cross lets down its load at length, 
Will take her babe once more into her keeping. 


*We are asked to announce that Mrs. Stevenson, in order to be free from any suggestion of commercialism, has decided to produce 
the drama in the future without calling upon the municipality of Los Angeles for any subvention, though quite appreciating the action 
of the City in appropriating money for the performance in the Hollywood Canyon. 
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The Temple of Avantipir, Kashmir, showing Hindu and Buddhist influence in architecture. 





The Pavilion of Music in the Garden of Achibal, Kashmir. 
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THE GARDENS OF KASHMIR 


By DupbLeEY S. CORLETT 


F ANYWHERE in the world Art 

and Archaeology are to be found 

woven together in a mesh of glow- 
ing colors surely it is in the glorious 
Vale of Kashmir. For here the lavish 
hand of Nature has created a setting 
which combines the austerity of mon- 
strous mountains with the picturesque- 
ness of a dainty valley. And it is here 
that the descendants of an ancient race 
of poets have set gardens of exquisite 
taste redolent with mystic legends. In 
the midst of these pleasure grounds the 
artists set the creative genius of their 
intellects,—fair pavilions possessing his- 
toric poise and matchless adaptation 
to their surroundings. 

If the first Emperor Babir planted, 
it was Jehangir who enjoyed, leaving 
his son, Shah Jehan, to reap the harvest 
of the flowers. It was Babir who, in 
1528, brought from his ancestral gar- 
dens in Persia the original plane trees so 
familiar in Kashmir under the name of 
chennar. Their leaves and blossom are 
woven into embroideries and painted 
on the famous papier-maché bowls and 
vases. In their adopted soil the trees 
thrived so regally that they were 
regarded with the greatest respect and 
honor, and to injure one was a crime 
heavily punished. Truly Kashmir owes 
much to the Emperor who had the Soul 
of a Gardener, loving to dig and delve 
in the soil of the gardens he planned 
with such care. 

When the torrid plains of the Punjab 
choke in the intolerable heat and dust 
of an Indian summer, here in the high 
cool valley cupped in the Himalayas, 
life is a pleasant dream of happiness. 
By the ancient city of Shrinagar lies the 
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Dal Lake, a gem of indigo and rose. 
The ethereal blues and greens of the 
water are the reflections of the summer 
sky and of the pine and willow-clad 
mountain slopes that whisper round the 
lake. The blush of pink that veils her 
face glows from the clumps of royal 
lotus blooming near the edge. 

Here was a site to set fair gardens, 
and Babir with his poet’s eye and the 
resources of an empire planned them 
on the sloping lawns about the lake. 
In general outline they resembled each 
other, but in character they differed 
entirely. The seven terraces appeared 
each as a separate planet, fair worlds 
complete within themselves. Down 
marble channels ran the placid stream 
of Life which at each terrace edge 
cascaded down in joyous laughter, 
exulting in the sparkling rush of force 
unleashed. Upon the lip of every 
water-fall stood the consummate con- 
ception of a poet, the isolated Seat of 
Inspiration. This was an octagonal 
carved stone approached by stepping- 
stones in the running water. Com- 
fortably cushioned, here might one rest 
in peace and quiet dreaming of all those 
joyous things of which the water sang. 
Bending, one could watch the silver 
stream as it poured its energy into the 
swirling pool below, where visions past 
or yet to come, form but to pass away. 

In the planting of their trees and 
shrubs the Persians weave poetic 
themes, living parables. The sombre 
cypress, tall and unbending, symbolised 
the male predominance beside the blush- 
ing daintiness of the peach in blossom ,— 
fruit-bearing femininity. Bosky groves 
of lilac made for shrines of song in that 








Under an ancient scalloped bridge. 


they attracted a multitude of bul-buls 
to feast upon the yellow berries of its 
fruit. Kashmirie roses rioted in arbors 
made for love, and lily walks invited 
to philosophic thoughts. Thus Babir 
planted that Queen Nur Jehan might 
crown the garden with the glory of her 
fame. 

Shall we not turn back the pages of 
the past and dwell for a while in that 
enchanted past when the Mogul Empire 
shone the crown of all the East? 

In the autumn of 1628 the Emperor 
Jehangir sat at supper in the King’s 
pavilion in the Garden of Shalimar, so 
named by Nur Jehan in that love 
abode forever in this favored spot. In 
the perfect peace of its seclusion, the 
perplexities and vexations of life were 
forgotten,—drugged in a dream of 
happiness. Around the Emperor re- 
clined his favorite princes and omrahs 
resplendent in gay brocade and glitter- 
ing gems. Through the centre of the 
hall flowed the stream in a marble 


channel, cooling the atmosphere heated 
with mirth and wine and song. Dimly 
seen in the colonnade opening to the 
garden, swayed in rhythm the lithe 
dancers of a nautch, the tinkle of their 
anklet bells filling the air with faint 
music. 

The Emperor was old and ill, worn 
with a long reign of striving against in- 
surrections and in holding together the 
empire Akbar had made. Bidding his 
guests feast on, Jehangir passed out 
into the moon-lit night. Where the 
shadows of the great chennars fell on 
the silvered lawns, romance trembled in 
the whispering leaves, and from the 
little gaily painted kiosks came the 
sighing of love’sdreams. Shalimar slept 
in a silvered trance as the shadow of the 
Emperor passed over the marble paths 
towards the high wall that divided the 
King’s demense from the guarded 
garden of the Queen. A screen of 
fretted marble spanned the stream, on 
either side of which stood two double 
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A Pavilion in the Garden of Gladness, Nishart Bargh, Kashmir. 


guard-houses, grim protectors of the 
purdah’s realm. On one side of the 
door the Emperor’s soldiers, and on the 
other the eunuchs of the Queen. 

As Jehangir stepped over the thresh- 
old he appeared to be in another world, 
one of glittering gold, almost painful 
after the cool silver of the garden left be- 
hind. A myriad tiny lights shone from 
rows of nitches in the walls behind the 
cascades, so that the waters rained a 
prodigality of gold into the gilded pools 
beneath. The naked flames flickering 
from wicks floating in pools of oil, glim- 
mered in the flower-beds, wantoning 
with late roses red and white, or starred 
to streams reflecting back their light. 
The Queen’s pavilion, carved from black 
marble, with a roof of gilded tiles, rose 
from a pool of silver mist created by the 
spray of a thousand fountains splashing 
in the pool surrounding it on every side 
in splendid isolation. In front of this 
pavilion fell a triple water-fall. On the 
lip of the central fall, seated on the 
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cushioned Stone of Contemplation, Nur 
Jehan waited her Lord. The two side 
cascades were topped with wide stone 
platforms, whereon, in languorous con- 
tent, rested the gay beauties of the 
Court. 

Jehangir viewed the scene with a 
smile of wistful happiness before he 
sank beside his Empress to be pillowed 
in her lap. Here was the secret of 
forgetfulness,—the vexing world shut 
out by the snow-capped Himalayas, 
aloof, austere, unscalable, and the 
murmur of these golden waters drug- 
ging the soul to sleep. Thus, with the 
cool hand of Nur Jehan in his, Jehangir 
slept in Shalimar. 

When the golden drift of fallen leaves 
upon the roads heralded the near ap- 
proach of winter, the Court prepared to 
leave Kashmir. ‘The sick Emperor lay 
on a couch on the deck of his barge 
which was being poled out on the calm 
waters of the lake. In the rose and 
violet of the after-glow of the Indian 











By mosques with high-pitched roofs sown with a 
garden of nature. 
sunset, Jehangir looked back on Shali- 
mar, and his heart misgave him that it 
was the last time he would look on 
his Garden of Abiding Love. They 
drifted past the gay gardens of Nishart 
Bargh,—Eternal Happiness, and fair 
Nasim, where the stately plane-trees 
touched the water’s edge. As the stars 
came out the barge passed many a 
fairy islet embowered in foliage touched 
with the autumn’s tints. On the steps 
of temples women washed their shining 
pots of brass, and stately mosques 
showed their Thibetian lines. Under 
the scalloped arches of the ancient 
bridges floated the barge, till the lake 


The pavilion of Jehangir, in Shalimar, the Garden 
of Abiding Love. 
debouched upon the broad Jhelum that 
flowed through Srinagar’s mart. 

Here they remained till morning 
touched with rose the lonely Buddhist 
temple, Tact-i-Suleiman, that crowned 
the hill above the waking town. The 
city poured its thousands forth to bid 
the Emperor farewell. They swarmed 
upon the wooden bridges built canti- 
lever-wise; thronged in the balconies 
gay with the brightest shawls that over- 
hung the river; and paddling in shik- 
karas near the Emperor’s barge, strewed 
on the water late autumn flowers till 
all the river flowed a living carpet of a 
million hues. 
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The Guard-gates of the Queen’s Garden, Shalimar. 


Free of the town the barge was towed 
by lines of sturdy chanting men of 
Kashmir trudging beneath the mul- 
berries that lined the banks. They 
passed the fair temple of Avantipur, 
rich in its blending of Hindu and of 
Buddhist art, and high upon a bluff the 
splendid fane of old Martund, whose 
trefoiled portico traced out the holy 
aura of that master-mind,—Buddha 
Gautama. Alas! that forty years after 
the fanatic fires of Aurangzib should 
cast their ruins on the ground. 

Thus they arrived at the town of 
Islamabad, from whence they trav- 
elled inland to where Achibal lay smil- 
ing beneath her hills of pine and 
deodar. The gardens were laid out 
much on the same plan as Shalimar, 
but in miniature dimensions. _ On the 
mud-plastered roofs of the pavilions 
grew a self-sown garden, which, though 
withered now, waved bravely in the 
pale sunshine of the autumn day. 
Attached to the garden was a great 
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caravanserie with vast stables for the 
hundreds of elephants, horses and mules 
required to transport the Court over 
the Pass of Jummu. Here were to be 
found luxurious baths to refresh the 
weary travelers, great kitchens to feed 
them and a multitude of rooms in 
which to rest before resuming the 
journey. The sick Emperor tarried 
several days in this pleasant spot. From 
the window of her pavilion Nur Jehan 
watched her son, the Prince Khurram, 
pluck jasmine stars wherewith to crown 
his lovely wife, Mumtaz Mahal. All 
too soon, thought she, a heavier crown 
would weigh upon her brow. 

From Achibal the cortege set forth 
for Verinag, a day’s journey to the west. 
This was their favorite camp, for had 
not Nur Jehan and he planned it when 
their years were young? Its construc- 
tion differed from the others in that the 
hostel was built around an octagonal 
pool from whence welled the sacred 
spring of Nag the cobra. The ice-cold 











The Pavilion of black marble of Queen Nir-Jehan. 


water of this spring shone a pure 
indigo,—elusive in its depths of blue 
and green. The pool was filled with 
golden carp, the oldest bearing a ring 
wrought with a date of forty years 
before and the name of Nur Jehan. In 
sheltered corners of the garden filled 
with leafless orchard trees, Jehangir 
rested on a couch covered with warm 
white Kashmir shawls made from the 
breast-fleece of the mountain sheep. 
He had lingered as long as he dared, 
but today the mountain tops were 
hidden in the threatening clouds of 
storm and an icy blast swept down from 
the Pass. His ministers grew insistent 
on departure before the Pass was 
blocked with snow and they perforce 
must spend the chilly winter in Kash- 
mir. Gladly would the Emperor stay, 
this orchard for his palace, the lap of 
Nur Jehan his throne. Duty forced 
him on, and reluctantly he consented to 
departure on the morrow’s morn. 

Thus the cold morning found the 


Court, well wrapped in furs of snow- 
leopard and golden-fox, embroidered 
shawls and heavy rugs, winding up the 
steep mountain road. A multitude of 
elephants bore the great tents, and in 
the curtained palanquins shivered those 
same tender beauties that had basked 
in the sunshine of Shalimar. And ever 
as they mounted, the wind whistled 
keener, whirling the first flakes of the 
coming storm. At one dread spot where 
a precipice dropped a sheet four hun- 
dred feet, a mule-train jibbed and crash- 
ed on the rocks below. At sunset they 
camped on the crest of the Pass from 
whence the trail led down to the plains 
of Jummu and Lahore. At midnight 
the storm unleashed its bridled might, 
the wind tore at the straining tents, the 
snow sought to blind those striving to 
find shelter underneath the rocks. At 
sunrise, Jehangir rose to meet a King 
mightier than he, one who stalked 
through the storm with Death in his 
stride. Before he died, Jehangir begged 
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The Twin Cascades and the pool of a thousand fountains back of the Queen’s Pavilion. 
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The Temple of Martind, with the trefoiled halo of Buddha in entrance. 











In the willow-dotted rice-fields of Kashmir. 


his ministers to take his body back to 
Verinag, where he could lie in peace 
beneath a simple mound of grass in the 
garden that he loved. And on that 
oath the Emperor smiled as he passed 
away, clasping the hand of Nur Jehan. 

With the morning, the storm abated, 
and the false ministers, in spite of the 
Queen’s tears, hurried the dead King 
down to Lahore. With pomp and cir- 
cumstance they salved their guilty con- 
science by burying Jehangir beneath a 
stately tomb of marble as became a 
King. But though his body rest in hot 
Lahore, does not his spirit still haunt 
those gardens of Kashmir where Love 
Abides Eternally ? 

So Prince Khurram became the Shah 
Jehan, and seated on the famous Pea- 


cock Throne ruled all Hind. But 
before the year had passed the fairest 
flower in all the world had faded from 
the Garden of his Love. And for a 
shrine to hold Mumtaz Mahal, the 
Emperor raised that monument su- 
preme, the Taj Mahal. About the 
walls he stored the garnered flowers of 
Kashmir wrought in precious stones. 
Rose and iris, lily crown-imperial, the 
royal lotus, tulip, poppy and forget- 
me-not,—an Immortal Garden of Abid- 
ing Love. 

Upon her tomb of marble saffron- 
hued, the Emperer set fair stars of 
jasmine wrought from pearls— emblems 
of Shalimar. 





Los Angeles, California. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, 1922 


By GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM 


HEN the travel party with the 
secretary of The Art and Arch- 
aeology League of Washington 
arrived by motor car at Oberammergau 
early on Saturday afternoon, they were 
received at the home of Anton Lang for 
lunch. Their courier across the German 
border from Italy via Austria was Herr 
Theodor Seeger, a young medical stu- 
dent from the University of Innsbruck. 
He was very well known to the village, 
and he had made reservationsin advance. 
“Tante Anna,’ as the sister of 
Anton Lang is affectionately called, 
received the guests, and served them 
herself in the quaint little dining room 
of the now rather large Pension Lang, 
for the houses in Oberammergau have 
evidently grown with the years in order 
to accommodate the ever increasing 
number of pilgrims. She was even 
good enough to come outside and pose 
for members to “snap”’ her picture. 
Then everyone must meet Anton 
Lang, in his little pottery and souvenir 
shop, adjoining the house, mingling as 
freely with the guests as though he 
were not the most celebrated figure in 
the play. The League party had 
brought him clippings from American 
publications, picturing and discussing 
the Passion Play, and these he seemed 
to enjoy very much. He made com- 
ments in fluent English, autographed 
his photograph, and selected with care 
for the visitors several pictures, especi- 
ally those showing his large family of 
children. Afterward Lang came outside 
at their request to pose for snapshots. 
The great Christus impersonator of 
the last three decades is younger than 
has been implied. He was anxious to 
deny a false report as to his age. 
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“Some one in the American papers 
said I was past sixty,” he laughed. 
“TI am forty-seven.”’ Of course he 
appears much younger than this in 
many scenes of the play, in all of which 
he acts superbly. There is great per- 
sonal magnetism about Lang, whose 
temperament is evidently deeply im- 
pressionable, though well under control. 
He is a man of experience, with keen 
powers of observation and analysis. 

The usual Sunday crowd of tourists 
now began to pour into the town, which 
took on a very festive air, with boyish 
porters, carrying luggage everywhere, 
and wearing short leather knee breeches, 
coats with a flower in the lapel, and 
rakish caps with a feather. Strolling 
through the lanes, for they are hardly 
streets, the leader of the League party 
entered an attractive souvenir shop to 
buy carved crucifixes and postcards 
from the young girl in charge. 

“Have you a part in the Play? 

“T am Mary,” modestly spoken, as 
she wrapped the cards quite as carefully 
as though that were her sole occupa- 
tion. She was Marta Veit, who this 
year played the difficult réle of Mary 
the Mother, the Blessed Virgin. And 
she, too, autographed a portrait, and 
posed without expecting or receiving 
any gratuity. 

Later the little home of Guido Mayr, 
who plays the part of Judas, was 
visited, and a conversation in German 
ensued, as Mayr does not speak English, 
though he is an intelligent man, a 
splendid actor, and an accomplished 
sculptor. To carve the Christus is his 
favorite avocation, and it is said that 
his chief regret is that he may never 
play that part. 


” 





By courtesy of F. Bruckmann, Photographer, Munich. 


Anton Lang as the “Christus,’’ Passion Play, Oberammergau 
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Possibly we may see these Passion 
Players in Washington soon, or at least 
some of their handicrafts, for the 
mission of the League travel party 
included the arranging for international 
exhibits from thirteen different Euro- 
pean countries, and of course a dis- 
play from Oberammergau would be of 
special interest. All who were con- 
sulted seemed favorable to the plans. 
Anton Lang’s work is pottery-making, 
in artistic designs; many of the vil- 
lagers are wood-carvers; and there is 
much hand embroidery,textile weaving, 
and lace making, besides other native 
peasant arts, now highly refined, which 
are carried on in the years that lie 
between each ten-year season of the 
great Play. 

The “Passionspiele’’ was performed 
regularly twice each week this summer, 
from May to September, on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, but so great was the 
attendance that many were unable to 
obtain seats at the two regular per- 
formances, and so an additional pro- 
duction was given on Mondays and 
Thursdays for the overflow, at which, 
so it was reported, the hall was again 
filled each time. 

As every one knows, the play is pre- 
sented on a large stage open to the 
weather at the front, and sometimes 
rain or snow may make conditions very 
uncomfortable for the actors. Indeed, 
it was said that the man who rehearsed 
the part of “Thomas” contracted a 
cold which led to pneumonia and caused 
his death. His place was then given to 
Anton Mayr, a gifted player, who had 
suffered the loss of a leg in the war, 
though no one in the audience not 
aware of the fact would have guessed it. 

The Art and Archaeology group of 
seventeen were accommodated at the 
Pension Bold, on a little branch of the 
Mithlbach. Frau Béld was a Lang 
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“Holy Night,’ an old historic group made in the vil- 
lage of Oberammergau by Johann Lang, Director of 
the Play, 1922. 


before her marriage, and had then an 
important part in the chorus. Her 
twin brother, Johann Lang, a sculptor, 
was this season the ‘Chief Leader”’ of 
the Play. She promised her help for 
the proposed exhibition of Oberam- 
mergau handicrafts, to be held first in 
Washington, and later to visit other 
cities, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Chicago. 

The recent rumor that the Pope at 
Rome has forbidden the further per- 
formance of the Passion Play because 
the village has become so “ commercial- 
ized’’ may be denied 7m foto, as the 
writer has learned from reliable Catho- 
lic sources that the Pontiff has not done 
so, nor has he any intention of doing it. 
The Papal Nuncio was sent from Rome 
this year for the second time in the 
history of the play, and his visit was a 
week later than that of the League 
party. Oberammergau is a Catholic 











The Village of Oberammergau, Bavaria, with the play-house in the foreground. 


town, in common with Munich and 
most of the Bavarian towns of southern 
Germany. 

Early Sunday morning mass at six 
o'clock in the ancient church of the 
twelfth century is an event which the 
League secretary enjoyed, though un- 
successful in arousing the party in time 
to attend. A thousand people «were 
present. Five priests officiated, and 
the music was very beautiful. The 
church has a new chime of bells this 
year, to replace the old ones which 
were taken to be melted for metal 
during the war. 

To describe the play in detail would 
be a needless effort, as it is so very well 
known, but it may be said that the 
acting this year was exceptionally fine. 
The impersonators stood, walked, and 
played their parts with a “‘style’”’ that 
does not seem to belong to simple vil- 
lage folk. It was reported that several 


had become members of the Munich 
Society of the Fine Arts. 

The Play, which begins at eight 
o’clock and continues to six in the even- 
ing, with an intermission of two hours 
for lunch, does not become tedious, for 
the great audience sits as though en- 
tranced. The Americans were doubt- 
less many, but they seemed lost in the 
vast numbers of Germans in attendance 
this year. Peasants who had walked 
over the mountains for a long way stood 
in the side aisles, probably with no 
charge for admission. 

The language of the Play is German, 
and the official text had been somewhat 
revised this year, as to certain former 
crudities, from the original play as 
written a hundred years ago by Joseph 
Alois Daisenberger, then ecclesiastical 
counselor in Oberammergau. His ver- 
sion was a revision of the earlier play of 
1634, acted in fulfillment of the well- 
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“The Lord’s Supper,” Passion Play, Oberammergau. The grouping shows the influence of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s masterpiece. 


known vow in 1633, that if the plague 
were removed from their midst the 
citizens would every ten years represent 
the Passion of the World’s Saviour “in 
grateful veneration of Him, and for 
edifying meditation,’ so we read in 
their official brochure. The disease was 
stayed and the vow was performed, and 
since 1680 it has been regularly con- 
tinued every decade in spite of diffi- 
culties and hindrances. 

The hall seats 4,000, and every seat 
was occupied. A large crowd also was 
standing. A chorus of more than forty 
men and women, in gala costumes, 
opened the play with two tableaux, 
“Adam and Eve Expelled from Para- 
dise” and “The Adoration of the 
Cross,” following which comes the 
‘“Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem,’’ the 
Saviour fiding the young ass and 
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attended by an exulting throng with 
palms, singing praises. In the Temple 
the Saviour finds the money-changers, 
whom he upbraids for dishonoring the 
house of His Father, and He expels 
them with the whip of cords and sets 
free the caged doves, which in a white 
flock fly away to the neighboring woods. 
This scene gives the theme of the play, 
as the anger of the high priests and 
scribes is inflamed to the utmost, and 
they swear to take vengeance, which 
develops with the later scenes. 

We see Jesus at Bethany, with His 
disciples, Mary Magdalen and Martha, 
and Lazarus. He takes leave of His 
Mother, the Virgin Mary, and goes with 
His disciples toward Jerusalem. Judas, 
who has been incensed at the scene of 
the Magdalen anointing the feet of 
Jesus with the precious ointment, now 
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*“‘Judas,’”’ Guido Mayr, a sculptor of note. Passion 


Play, Oberammergau. 


plots with the high priests, and agrees 
to betray his Master to them for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

The Bible text is closely followed, and 
the Last Supper is celebrated by the 
Saviour with His disciples. It is on 
this occasion that He washes their feet, 
a scene which is enacted with all the 
aesthetic grace that may be imagined. 
Each disciple removes his sandals, a 
few drops of water are poured over 
the feet by another disciple, the Sav- 
iour kneeling and wiping the feet of 
each in turn. Judas withdraws from 
the feast and plots with the priests, 
while we see Jesus with His disciples, 
and alone, in Gethsemane, when an 
Angel appears to Him. 


He is betrayed. The soldiers at 
first are almost overcome by an Un- 
seen Power, but Jesus makes no resist- 
ance and is led away, afterward to be 
arraigned before Caiaphas, Herod and 
Pilate, who is a grand actor and whose 
part includes the famous washing of his 
hands of the matter. The Saviour is 
condemned and crucified. He dies on 
the cross, is buried and rises again in 
accordance with biblical accounts, and 
appears first to the Magdalen, after- 
ward to His disciples, the Ascension 
being the closing scene. 

Interspersed between the acts are 
tableaux of important subjects from the 
Old Testament, some of them being 
taken from the Apocrypha, and in- 
cluding such themes as these: ‘The 
Sons of Jacob Conspireagainst Joseph,” 
“The Departure of Tobias from his 
Home,” “The Lamenting Bride in the 
Song of Solomon,” “Vashti Rejected 
and Esther Chosen Queen,” “The 
Manna in the Wilderness,’ ‘The 
Grapes Brought by the Spies from Ca- 
naan,’’ “ Joseph Sold by his Brethren,” 
“Adam and Eve at Work,” “Joab 
Murders Amassa,’’ “ Micaiah the Pro- 
phet Receives a Blow on the Cheek for 
Telling Ahab the Truth,” “The In- 
nocent Naboth is Condemned to Death 
by False Witnesses,”’ ““Samson is made 
Sport of by the Philistines,” “Joseph 
Made Governor over Egypt,” “The 
Goat Sacrificed as a Sin Offering,”’ 
“Tsaac bearing the Wood up Mount 
Moriah,” “The Brazen Serpent,’ and 
the final tableau, “The Ascension.” 

The great yet simple folk who play 
the parts have lived them first, for the 
-assionspiele is a part of their daily 
life, and that is why they act so well. 

Everywhere in Oberammergau one 
feels a sense of high intelligence and a 
pious enthusiasm for life. It is some- 
what the atmosphere of the Lake 
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District of England, which is permeated 
by Wordsworth. It is pleasant to find 
that the German language is so musical 
in its rhythmic and impassioned flow, 
as spoken by these Oberammergauans. 
Even to those who know German only 
imperfectly, the sense is always en- 
tirely obvious, and of course many 
of the villagers speak English read- 
ily. Through the town runs a cold 
mountain stream where trout may be 
discerned and the ducks often take adip. 
Little shops are everywhere, and the 
place has a highly festive air just pre- 
ceding and following each performance. 
The donkey on which Anton Lang rides 
in as the Christus entering Jerusalem is 
a pet of the Lang children and often is 
seen trotting them about the village. 
In the little churchyard wooden crosses 
mark the soldiers’ graves, sixty-eight of 
whom found resting places in foreign 
soil, and twelve more never returned. 

It would be impossible in so brief an 
article to do justice to the Play or the 
sojourn at Oberammergau, except to 
say that it was in every way quite 
beyond expectation. A pleasant inci- 
dent was a visit to the home of Director 
Johann Lang, who is a sculptor of 
marked ability. His home is a sort of 
museum, where he has on display a rare 
antique which he is very glad to have 
travelers see, though as yet too few 
know of its existence. It is a historic 
group of “Holy Night,’ made by the 
villagers long ago, a rare art object with 
many figures. It was intimated that he 
would like to sell this in America, as 
times are now so hard in his country. 
Frau Lang, his wife, was very enthu- 
silastic about the invitation to exhibit 
Oberammergau art in Washington, and 
promised her support for the plans. 
Director Lang and his twin sister, Frau 
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Melchior Breitsamter as ‘‘John.”’ 


Bold, who was the hostess of the League 
party, are the son and daughter of 
Sebastian Lang, who played so well his 
important part of Annas, while his 
brother, Andreas Lang, had again the 
role of Saint Peter, which he acted in 
IgIO. 

An incentive for the exhibition of 
Oberammergau arts in America—and 
this was not omitted from the written 
invitation which was presented to 
them—is the part of peacemaker which 
the Passionists play in bringing nations 
closer together, and should they come 
to the United States, it is this high 
purpose which will inspire the visit. 

Art Center, Washington, D. C. 











THE EXCAVATIONS OF CARTHAGE, 1921-1922 


By ByRON KHUN DE PROROK 
Director of the Expedition, with the scientific aid of the Pere De Lattre and under the auspices 
of the French Government 


HE legend that “nothing re- 

mained’’ at Carthage has been 

at last dissipated, and from re- 
searches lately made on the site of the 
ancient city, we can be certain that a 
very great deal remains. Carthage was 
first destroyed in the year 146 B. C., by 
the Roman General Scipio at the con- 
clusion of the Punic Wars. The com- 
mon belief was that by orders of the 
Roman Senate not a stone or a trace 
remained of the Phoenician Capital. 
The town was rebuilt by the Romans 
forty years later, over the ruins of the 
Punic city, and below the Roman foun- 
dations lie débris of the earlier and more 
famous Carthage. 

In digging down below the Roman 
ruins, we found amidst a layer of ashes 
a great quantity of Punic remains. 
Carthage was destroyed, but enough 
survives if one excavates deep enough 
to give us a great deal of light on the art, 
customs, and topography of the once 
ancient capital of a great civilization. 

No matter how shattered ruins may 
be they can be reconstructed. Even 
some of the smaller relics found by us 
have been reconstructed and are now 
standing, asworksof art,in the Museum 
of Tunis. 

In the four different parts of the 
ancient site that we explored this 
winter, we discovered two Punic 
Temples, a Punic necropolis of 700 


B. C., a Roman villa and an early 
Christian Basilica. Enough inscrip- 


tions, pottery, coins, lamps, iridescent 
glass, jewelry, statues, mosaics, re- 
mained buried under the surface of 
Carthage to fill several museums, and 
as France is unable to protect this 


artistic and historical patrimony, it is 
on the point of being lost forever. 

It seems almost past belief that the 
site so rich in memories of every kind 
is to be built over to make a summer 
resort for the inhabitants of Tunis, and 
a winter resort for foreigners. Yet that 
is the fate that threatens Carthage. 
The city of Queen Dido, Scipio, Han- 
nibal, St. Augustine, Belisarius, Sa- 
lammbo, St. Cyprian, and St. Louis of 
France, is to be parceled out for hotels 
and villas, unless the zeal of the real 
estate speculator is checked, and it is 
to America that we come on the part of 
all lovers of antiquity, history, and 
science, to make an appeal to save 
ancient Carthage from disappearing 
forever. Last winter under the aus- 
pices of the French Government with the 
kind aid of members of the American 
colony in Paris, I led an expedition to 
Carthage, the results of which abolish 
forever the legend that nothing re- 
mains there. 

It is certainly a sad thing to an 
archaeologist to explore Carthage 
enough to know that untold treasures 
may lie under its surface only to have 
them disappear in a few years under a 
modern pleasure resort. There is only 
one thing that one can do to save 
Carthage, and that is to make scores of 
soundings which, resulting in the dis- 
covery of a ruin as is always the case, 
saves it by the new French law from 
being built over. 

It is certainly worth the effort and 
there is only one people in the world 
who have the greatness to respond to 
this appeal for the benefit of science 
and all mankind. I have brought 
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beautiful mosaic in Africa, 30 yards across, red, gold, green and blue in color. About 50 years B. C. The 
discovery of the grand mosaic, for which we received the Legion of Honor, March 15, 1922. 


films of all the work done in Carthage 
by the Pere De Lattre and twenty cases 
of relics of Carthaginian art. With 
these I shall lecture to show those 
interested the great romance of arch- 
aeology and of the need of great scien- 
tific exploration to be undertaken at 
Carthage. 


THE EXCAVATION OF CARTHAGE 

The Temple of Tanit was discovered 
in the most unusual way. An Arab 
one day brought a stone inscription to 
Mr. Ichart, an amateur archaeologist 
living at Carthage, and asked him if he 
would not buy it for a few francs. Mr. 
Ichart said he would, and the Arab told 
him where he found the inscription. 
The Arab indicated the hills of the 
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Arana in the distance and for three 
weeks Mr. Ichart and a friend rode over 
those hills seeking in vain. At last they 
hit upon the idea of watching the Arab, 
who is now selling similar inscriptions 
to tourists. One evening they saw 
him on his hands and knees out in a 
field near the Punic Ports of Carthage, 
digging industriously away. Mr. Ichart 
crawled up behind him and pounced 
on the unsuspecting Arab, and so dis- 
covered the clew to the Temple of 
Tanit. He immediately started opera- 
tions, that resulted in the discovery of a 
field of votive inscriptions, dedicated to 
the Goddess Tanit, and to the God Baal 
Ammon, of the Carthaginians. 

The first strata of the excavations 
consist of hundreds of these inscrip- 








Urns containing the bones and ashes of children sacrificed to Tanit. 


tions, found about three yards beneath 
the surface, and varying from one and 
one-half to three feet in height, all 
facing east. The first inscriptions 
showed by their roughness and in- 
artistic sculpturing that Carthaginian 
art was in plain decadence when the 
Romans arrived in 146 B. C. Under 
the votive inscriptions was found a 
bed of urns made of red and white 
pottery. They all have different forms, 
with handles on each side, and contain 
the bones of sheep and birds, and a few 
those of little children. 

The second strata was of the same 
composition, only of slightly better 
artistic skill. The third, deepest and 
oldest, is of the greatest interest, the 
inscriptions being beautifully carved, 
whilst the urns contained entirely the 


bones of children from the age of four 
months to twelve years, that had been 
sacrificed to the Goddess Tanit. The 
legend on each inscription is monoto- 
nously the same and generally runs “‘to 
the Goddess Tanit, face of Baal,’ to 
which a wish is added, and then the 
name of the offerer of the dedication. 
These inscriptions were mostly deco- 
rated with the triangle of Tanit, the 
mystic sign of the Carthaginians, which 
is found all over the dead city. These 
inscriptions are of a kind of hard bluish 
stone, and are obeliscal in form. Be- 
low the urns in the third district floor 
of the excavations were found many 
votive altars in a soft sand-stone. Each 
altar has either the triangular sign of 
Tanit, or a mummy-like replica of the 
goddess standing between two col- 
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Roman Palace, Byzantine Baths, early Christian Chapel, and below Punic Tombs (700 B. C.), all in one corner. 
One month’s excavations. 


umns. The altars of the deepest strata 
were all of pure Egyptian origin. The 
Pere De Lattre put the epoch of these 
altars at about 800 B.C. ;they show that 
Carthage was a large colony already at 
the epoch that Dido was supposed to 
have founded it. It shows, too, that 
the first city was on the Plains, near the 
ancient ports, and not on the acropo- 
lis, as was always formerly believed. 

So here at last was discovered the 
infamous temple of Tanit, whose hide- 
ous cult of human sacrifices damned 
the Carthaginians in the eyes of the 
ancient world, and whose discovery to- 
day brings vividly back to us the chap- 
ter in Flaubert’s Salammbo depicting 
this religious power of the ancients. 
The proof we found that the deepest 
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layer is of Egyptian origin is mostly 
in the silver rectangular tablets on 
which is engraved the squatting Sphinx 
and the God Bes. Many amulets in a 
bluish stone represented the eye of 
Osiris, and were covered on both faces 
with Egyptian hieroglyphics. What 
one found in greatest abundance, how- 
ever, were bracelets and _ earrings, 
mostly of gold. A few statuettes in 
terra cotta were found in the deepest 
layer, but were spoiled by the sea water 
that soaks in there, the sea being only 
200 yards away. We have no doubt 
that the God Baal Ammon was origi- 
nally the Ammon Ra of the Egyptians, 
and that the cult of Osiris was held in 
Carthage before the Phoenicians ar- 
rived there. 











A series of rooms in the Baths of Gargilius discovered last March. 


TEMPLE OF TANIT 

The Temple of Tanit has only just 
been discovered. Its massive founda- 
tions seem to cover a large area, and we 
expect to unearth in the near future 
many -objects giving light to the lost 
mysterious cults of the Carthaginians. 
The discovery of this Punic sanctuary 
proves indisputably that the Egyp- 
tians had a settlement at Carthage at 
least 500 years before the Phoenicians. 
It is only with the continuation of the 
work already started that more definite 
facts can be ascertained from this dis- 
covery, which is the most important 
ever made at Carthage. The urns, in- 
scriptions and votive altars from this 
Temple of Tanit have arrived safely in 
America, and are on exhibition at the 


French Institute, 559 Fifth Ave., New 
York, with the rest of the collection, for 
the examination of American scientists. 

Our next excavations were made on 
the Hill of Junon, north of the Acrop- 
olis. There was only a mound of 
bricks showing above the surface of the 
poppy fields, when we decided to start 
a second excavation. The mound of 
bricks turned out to be the roof of a 
Roman palace, where we found seven 
perfect mosaics of the first Roman 
period, two hundred bits of inscription, 
a room full of broken iridescent glass, 
several broken statues, and a complete 
collection of African lamps ranging 
from 100 to 300 A. D. 

Beneath one of the mosaic floors we 
found a Punic ruin that led us some 
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thirty yards under the hillside. In the 
opinion of Pere De Lattre it was an 
entrance to a Temple dedicated to 
Neptune. The ceilings of this strange 
edifice are all sculptured in the form of 
sea shells. The continuation of this 
discovery offers the greatest interest 
and possibilities, and once more dis- 
credits the legend that nothing Punic 
remains at Carthage. This is the 
second known Carthaginian monument 
discovered by us. 


BATHS OF GARGILIUS 


To the northwest of the corridor 
leading into the Temple we excavated 
several Roman cisterns in perfect pres- 
ervation. In one of these cisterns we 
found an early Christian chapel, full of 
Byzantine relics, and several early 
Christian inscriptions and tombs. It 
was here that we found seven of the 
earliest known statuettes of the Virgin 
Mary, all in terra cotta. This chapel 
seemed to have been built in secrecy, 
perhaps to escape the persecutions of 
the second century. The Christian re- 
mains of Carthage are very extensive. 
Twenty-four basilicas have been located 
by the Pere De Lattre, but only a third of 
these have been properly explored. If 
one wishes to see what one of the early 
Christian basilicas was like, it is to 
Carthage and North Africa that he 
must go. No land in the world is so 
rich in early Christian relics as North 
Africa, for in Rome and elsewhere the 
early Christian churches have been 
destroyed or completely built over, but 
in Carthage one may still see the Basili- 
cas of St. Cyprian and Damous el 
Karita, two pure examples of the 
earliest sanctuaries of Christian wor- 
ship known to the world. We hope 
some day by the continuation of this 
exploration to prove that here are the 
baths of Gargilius, placed by historians 
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Votive inscription from Temple of Tanit, Carthage. 


generally on this part of the hill of Junon. 

It was in these baths of Gargilius in 
the year 411 A. D. that St. Augustine 
won by his brilliant oratory the vic- 
tory over the schismatic Donatists, and 
preserved the Catholic religion of to- 
day. 

Punic Tomps 


The fourth task undertaken by the 
expedition was a series of excavations 
in the different Punic tombs of Car- 
thage. It is only in these tombs that one 
can find the uninjured works of art of 
the Carthaginians, they having been 
preserved in their rocky caverns from 
the fire of destruction. Masques, 
lamps, pottery of all sorts, and some 
very beautiful jewels of about 700 B. C. 
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Punic Vase, found at Carthage. 


were excavated from the Punic tombs 
of Cape Carthage. It was in excavating 
these tombs that a landslide occurred 
putting half the expedition out of 
commission for a time. We have ex- 
cavated several of the rooms of the 
so-called baths of Gargilius and have 
made a sort of reconstructed ruin there 
with several rooms filled with the cases 
of Carthaginian relics dug up by this 
year’s expedition. 

Amongst the great quantities of 
débris we examined in our sieves, we 
found many precious stones, emeralds, 
rubies, and lapis lazuli; and a great 
quantity of iridescent glass beads, some 
of them of the very finest Carthaginian 
period of about 350 B. C. We also 


found in four months five thousand 
coins in gold and silver, but mostly in 
bronze. We found also a collection of 
cameos. 

Carthageissupposed to have had 700,- 
ooo inhabitants at its most prosperous 
period. Six civilizations have built suc- 
cessively above the original foundation. 
To indicate the wide scope of our dis- 
coveries in the “baths of Gargilius”’ on 
the hill of Junon, the following are some 
of the finds. First we may mention the 
Punic tombs of 500 B. C., where we 
found the funeral relics and jewels of 
what up to the discovery of the Temple 
of Tanit were supposed to be of the 
first Carthaginians. After this dis- 
covery and above the mosaic floors, we 
laid bare a wealth of Roman relics, 
much the same as those found in Pom- 
peli, including inscriptions, lamps, 
coins, frescoes, pottery and jewels, 
braceletsand rings, and iridescent glass, 
mostly broken, but enough intact to 
start a small museum in that spot of 
Carthage alone. Here also we found 
many relics of the Vandals, several 
hundred coins, pieces of armor, and 
many examples of the peculiar Vandal 
lamp. Amongst the débris near the 
surface were found many Byzantine 
objects: plates and coins of Justinian 
and Belisarius, lamps with the mono- 
gram of Christ engraved on them, and 
several beautiful pieces of sculptured 
ivory and bone. The early Christian 
relics are, some of them, quite unique, 
and the Pere De Lattre has a collec- 
tion illustrating the whole history of 
early Christian art. 

We found two hundred lamps with 
the different mystic signs of Christ, 
120 preserved intact. In the early 
Christian chapel we discovered two 
crosses in bronze and a quantity of 
stone tombs with the names of early 
Christian martyrs inscribed on their 
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covers. We explored also some of the 
early Christian tombs that are buried 
on the road from the amphitheatre. 
There were many hundreds of early 
Christian martyrs buried between the 
headquarters of our excavations and 
the amphitheatre, lying to the north of 
Carthage. 

Very large tracts of Carthage have 
not been explored. The site of the 
Forum, the Punic ports, the baths of 
Antonine, the circus, and numerous 
other monuments of antiquity men- 
tioned by Roman authors are still 
mysteries to be solved. The Pere 
De Lattre has laid bare the four basil- 
icas, St. Cyprian, Doumies, Damous el 
Karita, the Chapel of St. Cyprian, the 
amphitheatre and many Punic tombs. 





An altar from the Temple of Tanit with the sign 
of the goddess on it. 
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Punic Altar discovered at Carthage. 


He has located eleven other basilicas 
and Byzantine churches and is only 
waiting for the financial means to be 
able to restore these ruins so hallowed 
in the story of early Christianity for the 
benefit of mankind. The amphitheatre 
has been excavated only in part by 
him. The Services des Antiquites has 
started to excavate the Roman theatre, 
but has not found the means to con- 
tinue. The theatre is lying partly ex- 
cavated with scores of columns and 
capitals lying all over the ground and 
just ready to be reconstructed. The 
material is entirely there. 

We have proven now that there are 
countless remains still under ground in 
Carthage and ready to be dug up. Of 
the Egyptian relics we know very little, 
but the Punic, Roman, Vandal and 
Byzantine epochs certainly offer the 
greatest possibilities. 


New York City. 
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HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


BORN AT CROTON FALLS NEW YORK 

MARCH 7, 1872 
A.R. 1892 : A.M. 1893 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
FELLOW IN ARCHAEOLOGY PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
1893 AND 1897 
FELLOW OF AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 
1897 TO 1898 
PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
1900 TO 1922 
FIRST MASTER IN RESIDENCE OF THE GRADUATE COLLEGE 
1913 TO 1922 
DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
1920 TO 1922 
CHAIRMAN OF THE RESEARCH COMMISSION OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 1921 TO 1922 
DIED IN PARIS FRANCE AUGUST 13TH 1922 


EXPEDITIONS TO THE SYRIAN DESERT 
1899 TO 1900, 1904 TO 1905, 1909 
EXPEDITIONS FOR THE EXCAVATION OF SARDIS 
1910 TO 1914, 1922 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
1916 TO 1922 
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NOTES FROM THE GALLERIES 


NEW YORK 


New Gallery of the Association of Painters, Sculptors and Laymen in Grand 
Central Station 


An organization of art collectors, business men and directors of art museums in various parts 
of the country, and many of the leading artists and sculptors, for the operation of a great art 
exhibition and sales gallery covering the entire dome floor of Grand Central Station has been 
recently effected. Its purpose is to popularize the work of American artists. 

Among the lay members who will insure the maintenance of the gallery are Mrs. Joseph H. 
Choate, Irving T. Bush, John G. Agar, Mrs. Willard Straight, Miss Helen Frick, L. A. Osborne, 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Company, Walter L. Clark and Charles L. Hutchinson, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Art Institute. Altogether there are a hundred. Heading the list of artists 
who have joined the project are John S. Sargent and Daniel Chester French. 

Completed, the gallery of the Association of Painters, Sculptors and Laymen will be the largest 
in New York outside of the Metropolitan Museum, having a floor space of 14,000 square feet and 
1,500 linear feet of picture hanging space. Through the co-operation of the New York Central 
Railroad Company, which is spending $52,000 in alterations to fit the galleries, all will be ready 
for the first exhibition about January 1. 


Exhibition of Marines and Still Lifes by Sigurd Schou at the Milch Galleries 


Sigurd Schou, who has recently returned from Norway where he made a series of illustrations for 
Johan Bojer’s new book, ‘‘’ The Last of the Vikings,”’ exhibited at the Milch Galleries from Novem- 
ber 27 to December g. Mr. Schou, a pupil of Anders Zorn, is one of those well-rounded artists who 
works in many fields and achieves distinction in each. No one would guess from one of his 
turbulent marines how delicately and tenderly he can paint a nude or how completely he responds 
to the richness of jewel-toned fruit and brilliant flowers. 

“The Little God of Plenty,’’ one of the finest of his still lifes, has recently been purchased by 
friends of the artist for the Chicago Art Institute. It isa picture that fairly represents Mr. Schou. 
It has the handsome color, the looseness of touch, the joyous spirit that make his pictures the kind 
one would like to live with. He is very fond of introducing into his flower pictures a gleaming 
Buddha, a Japanese embroidery or a jade bowl for the sake of its fine color and interesting form. 
In ‘The Little God of Plenty”’ the flowers and fruits of Autumn are massed like some votive 
offering before the golden figure of a Chinese god. Against a background of flaming red is the 
dusky bronze of oak leaves. Autumn asters, grapes of red, green and blue and a bowl of apples 
and pears strew their varied colors across a silk cloth of shimmering blue. The gleaming black 
of a bowl on a teak wood stand drives home the glow of color around it. 

The marines, for all their vigor, are high in key and incline to a luminous opalescence. Even in 
the smaller marines one feels the power of the sea, the sense of vast distance, the unending motion 
of the waves. The great rocks that dash the waves back in curling foam are built up solidly and 
firmly. ‘The sky and sea melt together in the unmeasured distance. 


Frank W. Benson’s Virile Water Colors at the Milch Galleries 


Frank W. Benson is showing a group of recent water colors at the Milch Galleries. The 
popularity of Mr. Benson's water colors, a number of which were shown at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington last year, threatens to rival the fame of his oils and etchings. In each medium he 
has developed an entirely different artistic speech. The oils are rich and full, and at the same time 
have refinement of line and feeling. The etchings of birds are thoroughly satisfying to nature 
lover and artists alike in their beautiful accuracy. The water colors have the strength and vigor 
of Winslow Homer's. 

The exhibition at Milch’s consists of coast scenes, figure studies and still life subjects. Some 
of the coast scenes were painted in Maine at North Haven, near the artist’s country place. Others 
were done along Cape Cod. 
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Modern Americans at the Daniel Gallery 


There are certain American artists of today—whose paintings are seen at the Daniel Gallery 
the first part of this month—whose work has both intensity of feeling and a kind of detached air 
of consideration, as though aesthetic emotion has undergone a refining process by the action of 
the intellect. Such a one is Charles Sheeler. His drawing of a heavy-headed pink tulip pulses 
with feeling and yet seems to say that the artist has not attempted to express his own emotional 
reaction so much as to be entirely true to his subject. He has given all his effort to expressing it, 
not himself, and so has set his powers free to create a work of art rather than enslaving them for 
the needs of self expression. For exquisite rendering of form, for restraint, for perfection of line, 
it would be hard to go beyond his drawing of a vase with three green leaves standing in front of a 
pitcher of brown pottery. 

Charles Demuth is one in whom refinement of expression is joined to an especially revealing way 
of painting everyday things, from a pot of cyclamen to the towers of a factory. He looks at 
things as though he saw them for the first time, without any preconceived formulas of expressing 
them. “The Rise of the Prism”’ is a study, in planes, of a landscape. The pure brilliance of its 
reds and greens, and its union of natural forms with the abstract make it typical of Demuth. 

Preston Dickinson is a stimulating painter whose pictures provide an exceptional visual feast 
both in their division of the canvas and in their handsome color. An ‘Interior’ juxtaposes the 
lines of a table, a blue curtain, and a vase of tiger lillies so that the space is built up of balanced 
units that lead the eye again and again back into the picture and making it complete within itself. 

These are only a few of the group. Others are Ernest Lawson, with his Maine landscapes, John 
Carroll, with a striking portrait of a girl in blue, and William Glackens, whose flowers are given 
ephemeral delicacy in color and form. 


Thorndike’s First American Exhibition at the Kingor Galleries 


Charles Hall Thorndike, an American painter who has spent most of his life in France, is being 
introduced to his own country in an exhibition of landscapes at the Kingor Galleries lasting into 
the first part of December. 


CHICAGO 
American Exhibition of the Institute 


One of the most pleasing rooms in the American exhibition of paintings and sculpture which 
is now on view at the Art Institute is Gallery 253. This gallery is decorated with gray-white walls 
and all of the paintings are in delicate tones. There are no less than seven snow scenes in this 
room. Ernest Albert has painted one of the largest, an old mill with a small stream coming 
down through the foreground. It has the exquisite quality and subdued coloring of a dainty 
tapestry. Nature is asleep in her white mantle, but she is a sleeping beauty, nevertheless. A 
magnificent Childe Hassam hangs in this room, showing in full bloom and occupying nearly the 
entire surface of the picture, a large dogwood tree. In this room the Krehbiel, with its feeling of 
melting snow; the Singer, with its sense of mountain vastness; the Thompson, with its back-yards 
under show; and the DeVoll, depicting a heavy snow-storm through which the artist has given 
his feeling for design in the dim shapes of buildings, are worthy of note. 

The next large room to the east has few landscapes, the room being hung largely with portraits 
and figure paintings. The landscape by Granville-Smith shows nature in one of her quiet 
moods—a restful, unpretentious farm scene, simply painted, but filled with the brooding silence 
of a lazy spring afternoon. The Sutter landscape, a night scene in winter, in the sam2 room, has 
a strip of night sky with the stars shining, that is full of tenderness and feeling. In Carl Krafft’s 
‘Down South,” also in this room, you glimpse the corner of an old mansion through an opening in 
the luxurious foliage in the foreground. The play of light and shade is most beautifully distributed 
throughout the picture. Miss Hartrath has a charming sunny landscape—a picture for the home. 

A canvas done in a broad rich technique, yet full of rare quality, is Folinsbee’s “Chautauqua” 
scene. Helen M. Turner has an unusual out-door figure study called ‘“‘ Morning”’ in which the 
play of light and shade is exquisitely handled. Breckenridge’s ‘‘ Whitemarsh Valley”’ is a strong, 
vigorous painting handled in modern style. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


WASHINGTON 
The Art Center 


The Art Center, 1106 Connecticut Avenue, has become a veritable bee-hive of artistic activity 
since the Art and Archaeology League established its headquarters there in October and was 
given charge of its educational activities. Exhibitions have been held from week to week, 
notably Miss Gertrude Brigham’s exhibit of Central European Arts and Handicrafts, gathered 
during her sojourn in Europe last summer; Rudolf von Huhn’s caricatures; the presentation of 
Washington handicrafts by the Handicraft Guild; paintings by Philip Adams; monotypes, marine 
and landscape subjects of Cape Cod by Theo. J. Morgan, and charming nocturne pastels by Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Gleason. The League has held meetings on alternate Saturday evenings with illus- 
trated lectures on Japanese Prints by G. Hamilton Martin, on ‘‘ Historic Homes of Washington”’ 
by Miss Charlotte Van Doren, and on “ Historic and Artistic Geneva”’ by Mrs. Mitchell Carroll. 
The Sunday afternoon Open House Teas have drawn together large gatherings interested in the 
exhibitions. The League has also announced Art study courses, which already give promise of 
developing into an Art School in the near future. These include drawing and paneling, interior 
decoration, landscape gardening, batik and special subjects, besides history of schools of painting 


and gallery visits. 
The Arts Club 


The Arts Club opened its new season of activity on October 1 with a distinguished exhibition 
of over fifty water colors by Dr. William H. Holmes, director of the National Gallery of Art. 
This collection occupied the entire space in the main exhibition room of the club. The excep- 
tional quality of Dr. Holmes’s work made a profound impression upon club members and visitors, 
who were more than ever struck with the fact that among watercolorists few are the peer of Dr. 
Holmes. ‘The diverse character of his work was widely commented upon. Some of his composi- 
tions bear the classic mark of the English school, the work showing infinite detail and in some 
cases suggesting Sargent in his most alluring aspects. These were in strong contrast with the 
impressionistic studies of gigantic mountain peaks and other striking phenomena of nature 
depicted with vivid strength. Dr. Holmes’s delineations of the familiar scenes of Washington’s 
environs gave keen delight to connoisseurs and lay visitors alike, but the favorite of the collection 
seemed to be a Jamaican scene, which occupied the central position on the South wall, showing a 
broad stretch of sea and harbor seen through a screen of drooping foliage and flowers, a most 
charming picture, exquisitely rendered. 

The Arts Club paid honor to the creator of this exhibition by inviting Dr. Holmes to be the 
guest of honor at its first formal social event of the season, on October 3, when the President of 
the Club and Mrs. Henry K. Bush-Brown, with the members of the Art Committee, were the 
hosts at a dinner and reception. In an after-dinner address, Dr. Holmes reviewed the history of 
the National Gallery of Art since its establishment in 1906, and mentioned its gradual acquisition 
by gift of a collection valued at over ten million dollars. 

The work of Mr. Glenn Madison Brown was represented at the Arts Club during the first 
fortnight in October by an interesting collection of etchings and woodcuts in great variety, with 
several studies in lithographic technique. During the last two weeks in October the exhibitions 
represented, respectively, the work, less known in Washington, of Boyer Gonzales, of New York 
and Texas, and of Charles A. Aiken, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Charles Moore, chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, on October 5, gave an informal 
talk at the Arts Club on the development of the City of Washington, stating in the course of his 
address that within the next ten years Washington would see a greater number of buildings erected 
than had gone up in any decade since that between 1790 and 1800, when the Capital was brought 
here from Philadelphia. He referred specifically to the number of statues recently set in place, 
or to be erected in the near future in Washington, mentioning those of Edmund Burke, Alexander 
Hamilton, Ericson, and the contemplated monument in memory of the Titanic disaster. 

Arts Club exhibitions for November opened with a showing of still life subjects by May 
Bradford Shockley, of Palo Alto, California. Examples of portraiture by E. L. Itsen, of New 
York, and of the work of Mrs. Brannigan, of Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, were on view from 
November 16 to November 30. The Arts Club winter exhibition for resident and non-resident 
artists will be held from December 15 to February 15. 
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The National Gallery 


John H. McFadden, Esquire, the millionaire philanthropist of Philadelphia, who died February 
16, 1921, left his very important collection of art works in trust to the city of Philadelphia with 
the proviso that it shall, under certain conditions, find a permanent home in the City Art 
Museum now in course of construction. The Trustees of the Estate, desiring to have the col- 
lection well placed and cared for until the building is completed, offered it to the National Gallery 
of Art, and it is now installed to excellent advantage in the two long south rooms of the Gallery 
in the Natural History building, where it will remain for two or more years. 

The collection, which comprises forty-four canvases representing nineteen British masters of 
the period between 1697-1882, is valued at a million and a quarter. The masters represented are: 
Richard Parkes Bonington, John Constable, David Cox, John Crome (‘‘Old Crome’’), Thomas 
Gainsborough, George Henry Harlow, William Hogarth, John Hoppner, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
John Lunnell, Sen., George Morland, Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir Joshua Reynolds, George Romney, 
James Stark, George Stubbs, J. M. W. Turner, Sir John Watson Gordon, Richard Wilson. 

Washington is thus highly favored in its wealth of works of the masters, having in the Gallery 
on view beside the McFadden Collection, the Harriet Lane Johnston, the Ralph Cross Johnson, 
the Henry Cleveland Perkins, and the Rev. F. Ward Denys collections, and it is anticipated that 
later on the rich collections of the Freer Gallery will be open to the public. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The Walter Ufer Indian subjects now on exhibition, are of great interest and variety, especially 
so since one of Ufer’s works, “‘Strange Things,’’ was purchased from the last biennial for the 
permanent collection of the Corcoran. 

Ufer, who was born in Louisville, Ky., in 1876, studied in Chicago, Dresden, Munich and Paris, 
after which he returned to America and devoted himself to Mexican Indian types. He is an 
associate of the National Academy, and a member of art societies in New York, Chicago, Taos, 
N. M., Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and abroad, and he has received many 
prize awards, including the Altman prize of $1,000 from the National Academy of Design in 1921. 

Among his notable works, Ufef is represented in the Chicago Art Institute, in the Springfield 
(Ill.) State House, in Brooklyn, the Pennsylvania Academy, the Maryland Institute, in Los 
Angeles and in the Chicago municipal collection. 

The pictures in the present exhibition are fascinating Indian subjects, painted in a bold, free 
style. The display, which is arranged in the circular gallery on the second floor, will continue 
through January 1, and the public is invited. 


BALTIMORE 
New Museum of Art 


The Directors of the Baltimore Museum of Art, at a recent meeting held at the home of the 
President, Mr. Blanchard Randall, took important steps leading toward the opening of the 
Museum in the very near future. Miss Florence N. Levy of New York was appointed Director. 
Miss Levy brings to this important post wide experience in the field of American art activities, 
keen sympathy with educational problems and unusual familiarity with the industries that 
depend for their success upon good taste in design and expert craftsmanship. Miss Levy will 
henceforth spend at least two days of each week in Baltimore to develop the Baltimore Museum 
of Art along the most modern and approved lines, to build up its permanent collections and to 
arrange immediately for special loan exhibits. The Garrett Mansion, facing Mt. Vernon Place 
at the corner of Cathedral and Monument Streets, which has been placed at the disposal of the 
Directors, is being adapted to the Museum’s needs. 

Various art societies of the City will have their headquarters in the building—the Municipal 
Art Society, the Handicraft Club, the Friends of Art, the Water Color Club, etc. It will become 
‘a veritable center for the art activities of Baltimore. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Excavations at Carthage 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is glad to present to its readers the first descriptive article to appear in 
an American magazine on the Excavations at Carthage, 1921-22, conducted under the auspices 
of the French Government by Count Byron Khun de Prorok. ‘here is every reason why 
Americans should cooperate with France in the continuance of the excavations and it is with 
great satisfaction we announce that certain Americans, who wish for the present to remain 
incognito, have agreed to finance the Expedition for the Spring of 1923. Count de Prorok has 
lectured in New York at Cornell and Johns Hopkins Universities, and is to lecture in Washington 
before the Archaeological Society in January. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will note from month to 
month the progress of the Excavations and will present its readers with another illustrated article 
by the Count de Prorok at the end of the season’s work. 


Dr. Tewett’s Explorations at Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, Mexico, 1922 


Dr. Edgar I. Hewett, who was in charge of the Expedition to Chihuahua, Mexico, during the 
summer of 1922, conducted by the School of American Research in collaboration with the Archae- 
ological Society of Washington, presented the results of his preliminary exploration in an illus- 
trated lecture, December 19, at the U. S. National Museum at a joint meeting of the Archae- 
ological Society and the Anthropological Society of Washington. The subject of his lecture 
“The Valley of Aztlan: A Search for the Original Home of the Aztecs” shows how significant 
are the discoveries that await the archaeologist in the further excavation of this important site 
during the summer of 1923. 


Mechanical Perfection of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


In the August number of Associated Advertising Norman T. A. Munder of Baltimore, uni- 
versally regarded as the foremost expert on the printer’s art in America, in an article entitled 
“The Personality of the Printed Salesman,”’ pays the following tribute to the mechanical per- 
fection of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 

“In the June number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, splendidly printed by Gibson Brothers, 
Washington, D. C., the ink used is Sigmund Ullman Co.’s doubletone ink; the paper is semi-dull 
finish, bringing out the real beauty of the ink, changing its tone more than on an ordinary polished 
paper. This semi-dull finished paper intensified the color of the ink. Ordinarily the varnish 
in printing ink is transparent but in the doubletone inks an odd-colored dye is added and finally 
makes an interesting background of a different color in the picture. Really it can be said that 
three or more colors can be seen in a page made up of type and illustrations. The type appears 
one color, the pictures in two or more colors—three color effects in all with one operation.”’ 


The Pittsburgh Double Number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Our Pittsburgh Number (Nov.-Dec. 1922) has been favorably reviewed in the art columns of 
all the Pittsburgh daily papers as well as in many newspapers and periodicals throughout the 
country. In order that other cities may be stimulated to follow Chicago and Pittsburgh in the 
preparation of similar numbers in our series, ‘American Cities as Art Centers,’ we gratefully 
express our appreciation of the following letter from the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute: 

December 7, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Carroll: 

On behalf of the Board of Trustees and the officials of the Carnegie Institute I desire to express 
our united thanks for the splendid presentation of Pittsburgh as an Art Centre, which appears in 
the December number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. It was a wonderful compliment for you to 
pay to this city to devote the entire issue of this magazine to a description of the artistic tendencies 
of this great city. It is very gratifying to us all to have such a representative and authoritative 
journal prove to the world by the testimony of these beautiful pictures and the equally interesting 
texts describing them that Pittsburgh is devoting its mental and material resources to something 
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more than the accumulation of money, and to show also that the beautiful things in the world of 
art have a substantial dwelling-place in the hearts of this community. 

I congratulate you upon the success of your effort to present this intellectual side of Pitts- 
burgh life, and assure you once more that you have won the gratitude of all our people by the 
superb manner in which you have achieved the task. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. H. CHURCH, 
President, Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Institute. 


Two Ieroic Egyptian Statues for the Metropolitan 


Of particular interest to archaeologists are the two large statues of Merneptah, the Pharoah 
of the Exodus, 1225-1215 B. C., recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. ‘The story of 
their coming into the Museum’s possession is somewhat unusual. It seems that the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition is permitted by the Egyptian Government to keep half of its discoveries each 
year, the other half going to the Museum at Cairo. A year ago the Expedition made a unique 
find in the sarcophagus of Queen Aashait, which was so fine and so unusual that the Cairo 
Museum felt it should not be permitted to go out of the country as none like it had ever been dis- 
covered. However they wished to be entirely fair to the Metropolitan and proposed that instead 
of making any division that year, for there was nothing to balance it in value, they wait until the 
next year and see if anything would be uncovered that would turn the scale. But next year the 
Expedition was not particularly fortunate and still there was nothing to compensate the Metro- 
politan justly. So the Cairo Museum offered the Metropolitan a choice of certain important 
monuments of which they had equivalents. The two chosen were two of Merneptah, son of 
Rameses the Great, which stood at the entrance of the eastern doorway of the forecourt of the 
Temple of Luxor. They are the two largest statues ever brought to this country, one being 8 feet 
4" inches high and the other 7 feet 5!2 inches high. The smaller figure undoubtedly once wore 
the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt which would make it of the same height as the other figure. 

These two figures were uncovered some time during the recent war, in 1916 or 1917. “They 
were taken from the position which they had occupied before the Temple of Amon for more than 
three thousand years and placed in the Museum at Cairo. An interesting point is the realistic 
modelling as shown in the knees'and legs which reveals an unusual appreciation of the subtleties 
of contour. Another feature is the method in which the stone was pieced out where it was not 
large enough, the method of doweling the “ patches’’ to the main stone proving the ingenuity of 
the ancient sculptor. 


Important Archacological Collection from Brazil Comes to New York 


During his recent visit to Rio de Janeiro as a delegate to the XX International Congress of 
Americanists, Prof. Marshall H. Saville secured for the Museum of the American Indian Heye 
Foundation, an important archaeological collection from southern Brazil. The great region 
between the mouth of the Amazon River and the frontier of Uruguay is today the greatest black 
spot on the archaeological map of the American continents. The archaeological collection in 
question is the result of more than thirty years collecting by a German scientist, and the speci- 
mens are mainly from the states of Matto Grosso, Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Bahia. It is composed mostly of stone objects such as implements and ornaments, and a few 
pieces of pottery. The collection will soon be on exhibition in the Museum of the American 
Indian Heye Foundation, which was formally opened to the public November 15. 


Twenty-Second International Exhibition of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


The Twenty-second International Exhibition of Contemporary Paintings will open at the 
Carnegie Institute on Founder’s Day, April 26, 1923. 

A new system for selecting paintings for the Exhibition has been formulated by the Fine Arts 
Committee of the Institute. It places upon advisory committees of painters themselves the 
responsibility for the choice of the two hundred and seventy-five canvases to be hung. 

Additional information about the Exhibition may be obtained by addressing Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, or the European 
Representative of the Institute, Guillaume Lerolle, 14 rue Brémontier, Paris, X VII*, France. 
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NTIQUE Pilgrim bottle in 
whitish pottery with 
brownish green glaze, showing 
the influence of Western Asi- 
atic civilization in the beauti- 
fully moulded decoration on 
each side of a Hellenistic figure 
of a dancing girl among floral 
scrolls. A companion bottle is 
in the famous Eumorfopoulos 
collection in England, the neck 
of which is missing while the 
specimen illustrated is perfect. 


Period: T’ang (618-906 A. D.) 











KFARLY CHINESE ART 


HE Collection of An- 

cient Chinese Pottery 
in the galleries of Parish- 
Watson & Co. offer in the 
unique and _ exceptional 
specimens shown, rare 
opportunities to the col- 
lector and the student 
of Early Chinese Art. 


Parish-Watson & Coir. 


560 Fifth Avenue 
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Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures. 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes and Jade. 
Rare Persian Faience. 
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The Temple Coins of Olympia. By Charles 
T. Seltman. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 
£2/3/. gto, pp. x+117, with 12 Collotype 
plates. 

A distinct and important advance in our 
knowledge of the beautiful coin issues of 
Olympia is here offered by Mr. Seltman to 
students and collectors. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of studying a 
large and complicated coinage by the ever 
variable criterion of style alone—a criterion 
always seriously influenced by individual 
training and ability—Mr. Seltman has suc- 
cessfully followed the more modern and scien- 
tific method of primarily basing his studies 
upon the sequence of dies, necessarily checked 
and guided by the larger considerations of 
style and historical events. ‘To accomplish 
such a task required an immense amount of 
material, and so the study is based upon casts or 
photographs of over 850 coins preserved in 
the many public and private collections of 
Europe and America. As a result, the book 
practically represents a corpus of the known 
coins of Olympia—in itself a very considerable 
achievement. 

It may be said that the true sequence of the 
dies used at this important mint has now been 
very largely established by Mr. Seltman—with 
most interesting results as to the probable and 
sometimes almost certain chronology of the 
various issues. The author, with convincing 
arguments, finally decides the long debated 
question of whether these coins were struck at 
Olympia itself, or in the little hill town of Elis. 
To him it can only have been the great Religious 
centre of Olympia whence emanated these 
attractive coins. Something new and of 
peculiar interest is the author’s contention that 
the coinage falls naturally into two distinct 
groups, the one bearing the head of Hera, the 
other the types of Zeus or of his eagle, and that 
therefore the former series must have been 
issued from the precincts of the Hera temple, 
the latter from those of the great temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. 

Finally emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that the work offers us an invaluable accumu- 
lation of material, particularly in the twelve 
plates with which it is adorned. As the coins 
of Olympia naturally possessed a great senti- 
mental and religious appeal to the ancients 
they were doubtless long retained as pocket 
pieces and souvenirs by their owners. As a 
result the average specimen met with today is 
usually considerably worn or damaged. There- 
fore these plates will be of particular value as on 
them Mr. Seltman has been at pains to assemble 
the best obtainable specimens from every die, 
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obverse or reverse, known to him. Altogether 
his achievement is a splendid one and he is 
indeed to be congratulated. 

E. T. NEWELL. 


Turquois Mosaic Artin Ancient Mexico. By 
Marshall H. Saville. New York: Museum of 
the American Indian Heye Foundation, 1922. 


The art of the mosaic worker had advanced 
to a high place in ancient Mexico. Examples 
of their craft which survived the wreck of the 
Conquest are highly prized by a few great 
museums and these mostly shattered relics 
enlighten us as to the extraordinary skill of the 
ancient Aztec lapidaries. Professor Saville 
has described and illustrated in this work all 
the known major examples, numbering 45, of 
which 22 are in the United States and 23 in 
Europe 

The topics treated are: The earliest historical 
accounts of turquois mosaic in Mexico; tribute 
of mosaic paid to Aztec rulers; source of 
turquois; the Aztec lapidaries and their work; 
objects decorated with mosaic; existing speci- 
mens of mosaic; conclusion; notes; list of work 
describing Mexican mosaics; and index. What 
is to be greatly commended and which also 
gives this work of Professor Saville a fascinat- 
ing interest is the use of the historical back- 
ground, a method employed with telling effect 
in his book on Mexican goldwork.' Such 
completeness of data accompanies the sub- 
ject that it would seem that more is known of 
this ancient art than of many modern arts. 
While it is shown that mosaic of turquois, 
shell and other hard material was applied to 
various surfaces, the objects of major mosaic 
art almost exclusively have survived on a basis 
of wood, which illustrates also the skill of the 
wood carver. This subject Professor Saville 
expects to take up later on. Readers of ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be glad to know that 
the best preserved piece of ancient Aztec 
mosaic art is in an American museum. It isa 
shield 121% inches in diameter and is estimated 
to contain 14,000 individual pieces, some of 
them carved. The design represents a sun 
disc with 8 pointers on the, outer rim. The 
circular area in the center contains a picture 
perhaps relating to the worship of the planet 
Venus. This remarkable specimen is one of 
17 Mexican mosaic objects lately acquired by 
the Museum of the American Indian Heye 
Foundation. It is sufficient to say that the 
publication here considered is brought out in 
the superior format, typography and paper 
which characterize the contributions of the 
Heye Museum. 

WALTER HouGu. 

'The Goldsmith’s Art in Ancient Mexico. New York: Museum 


of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Indian Notes and 
Monographs, 1920. 
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THE EUROPEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF 1923 
OFFERS 


50 Scholarships of $200 each 


AS FOLLOWS: 


20 scholarships in the Italian Division 
to Art teachers and Supervisors. 


20 scholarships in the Greek Division 
to teachers of Greek and Greek History. 


10 scholarships to architects and stu- 
dents in schools of architecture. 


All applications must be received be- 
fore April first. Write for special an- 
nouncement and plans for tours. 


Bureau of University Travel 


10 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 




















Yale School of the Fine Arts 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
EVERETT VICTOR MEEKS, Dean 


Departments of Drawing and Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture 


Classes in Compcsition, Anatomy, Perspective 
Lectures on the History of Art 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is awarded 
for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship and the English Scholarship 
for the study of art in Europe and School Scholarships are 
awarded annually. 

Illustrated Catalogue 








R.C. & N.M. VOSE 


HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 


AMERICAN EARLY ENGLISH 
BARBIZON MODERN DUTCH 


BOSTON 


398 BOYLSTON STREET 








CHOOSING A SCHOOL 
Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


telling intimately and discriminatingly of Schools 
good and bad. 


Why Choose Blindly? 

896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. 
Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











NOTICE 


Owing to the rapid growth of the mailing list of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, and the unusual demand 
for special numbers, our stock is almost ex- 
hausted of the following: 

V, Nos. 1, 4 (January, April 1917) ; VI, No. 6 
(December, 1917); VIII, No. 5 (September-Oc- 
tober, 1919); IX, No. 2 (February, 1920); X, 
No. 2 (August, 1920); XI, No. 2 (February, 
1921). 

25 cents per copy will be paid for any of these 
numbers upon delivery at this office. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 








Omar, the Tentmaker. A Romance of Old 
Persia, by Nathan Haskell Dole. Illustrated 
by Frank T. Merrill. Boston: The St. Botolph 
Society, 1922. 

This historical romance, published by the 
St. Botolph Society, from the press of the Page 
Co., is dedicated to The Omar Khayyam Club 
of London and to all admirers of the poet- 
astronomer. The historical basis of the ro- 
mance is the story of the Seljuk dynasty 
during the Sultanate of Malikshah, toward the 
close of the 11th century, whose able and liberal 
minister, known as Niz4mu’l-Muek, brought 
the Sultanate to the highest pitch of celebrity. 
Omar Khayyam is represented as the intimate 
friend of the Vizier, and becomes for a time 
closely associated with the Court of the Sultan. 
The romance centers about Omar’s love for 
the Greek hostage Agape, and the jealous 
hatred of Hasan ben Sabah, founder of the 
fanatic order of the Hasanites or Assassins, 
who brings about the death successively of 
Agape, Malikshah and the Sultan, and Omar’s 
retirement to his native town of Nishapar. 

The book abounds in quotations from the 
Rubaiyat of Omar and has a poetic flavor that 
will delight the reader. However free the 
author may be in his adaptations of fact to 
the ends of fiction, he has produced a romance 
that gives living reality to the personal charm 
of the poet-astronomer of Old Persia. The 
volume possesses all the qualities of letter- 
press that have made the Page Company 
famous. BM. 


How to Paint Permanent Pictures, by Maxi- 
milian Toch. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
1922. $1.25. 

This is a very practical little volume on the 
composition of pigments, mediums, and all the 
material necessary to the production of perma- 
nent works of art, whether fresco, easel paint- 
ing or water-color. 

Apparently the reason for the cracking, fad- 
ing, peeling of canvases as the years go by, is 
that the pigments are not properly and scien- 
tifically made, or their use not properly under- 
stood. The author believes that the manu- 
facturers of artist’s materials should be com- 
pelled by law to label every tube of paint as to 
its chemical composition in order that the 
artists may know that they are getting just 
what the label indicates, and artists too, should 
understand this technical and practical part of 
their profession as well as the artistic side of it. 

A chapter on Tempera colors, which were 
used thousands of years ago, tells of what they 
are made. H. W. 
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